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THE FUNCTIONALIST FALLACY 


AND THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION 


Ir you ask almost any educationist who swears by 
the word “functional” for his opinion of the history 
of edueation, he will answer that it is a useless subject 
which by sheer academic inertia continues to be re- 
quired in certain universities as part of the training 
of teachers. It is betraying no secret of the trade to 
bring into the open this widespread hostility or cold 
indifference to history. There may prevail for a time 
a state of uneasy tolerance. But this attitude may 
easily change into its opposite, and then the move- 
ment to oust the history of education as part of a re- 
quired teacher-training program may renew its 
strength. It is the prospect of such a situation that 
has led me to set forth the following ideas and argu- 
ments. 

I shall deal with the opponents of the history of 
dueation by dividing them into two major groups: 
those who oppose it as the intrusion of a useless lib- 
eral subject in a professional school or department, 
and those who prefer a sociology to the history of 
edueation. I realize that I may thereby lay myself 
open to the charge of a certain oversimplification. 
However, as long as individuals will recognize them- 
selves at least in part in the portraits I have sketched, 
I shall regard these as sufficiently accurate. 


By 
FREDERIC LILGE 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVER- 
SITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The first group I take to be composed of the more 
extreme functionalists in education. They believe that 
the training of teachers and administrators is a tech- 
nical task to be accomplished in a series of technical 
and highly specialized courses. It is common to find 
among the members of this group considerable pride 
in the suecessful construction in a few decades of an 
independent technology of education which discusses 
and solves educational problems with little knowledge 
of the historical and social contexts in which they 
arise. The criterion of a good teacher and a good 
administrator is held to be classroom and administra- 
tive efficiency, to which is generally added the con- 
formist’s art of getting along with people. As is 
characteristic of all branches of technology, functional 
education of this sort limits itself to a mastery of 
materials and instruments. The ends are taken for 
granted and require no critical discussion in the train- 
ing of functionaries. 

My main argument against this group is that they 
are guilty of the fallacy of the self-sufficiency of tech- 
nical knowledge. This fallacy is by no means uniquely 
theirs. It is, in fact, a universal corollary of the 
technological progress of modern civilization. The 
destructive effects of that fallacy have not yet been 
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sufficiently demonstrated, but they begin to be per- 
ceived in a number of professional types of work. 
There are, for example, growing complaints against 
the American medical profession for numerous fail- 
ures of correct diagnosis. In another field of highly 
specialized professional work, physical science, the 
limitations of professional interest have only just 
begun to be recognized in their catastrophie implica- 
tions. It remains to be seen whether this late dawn 
of the scientists’ social conscience has not come too 
late, at the dusk of civilization. 

Now I do not say that mechanical funcetionalization 
and specialization are unqualified evils. On the con- 
trary, they have been necessary and, in part, beneficent 
developments. They become vicious, however, when 
they lead to the extermination of individual judgment 
and responsibility, and when they inerease the indi- 
vidual’s technical efficiency at the expense of his 
knowledge of the history and society of mankind whom 
even the most extreme functionalists would claim to 
be serving. Our professional educationists for the 
most part mean well, and a majority of them have 
accepted and admire the philosophy of John Dewey. 
I am only questioning whether they have fully under- 
stood it. Dewey supports neither the practices of the 
extreme functionalist nor the view that education is a 
professional function which can be performed without 
reference to social thought and social organization. 
Democracy and Education, to mention but one ex- 
ample, states in its very title the classical thesis of 
the interdependence of polities and education. This 
problem few philosophers have been able to ignore. 
The greatest of them, from Plato and Aristotle to 
Marx and Dewey, have given it a central position in 
their thought. There is no better subject than the 
history of education in which to examine and to illu- 
mine that perennial problem in its varying aspects 
and in its relation to the changing conditions under 
which men tried to find a solution for it. My point 
is, then, that the history of education, whose subject 
matter I shall describe more fully below, offers one 
of the most important means of balancing necessary 
professional efficiency of the teacher with a broadly 
informed, questioning mind which is not content 
merely to “fit in” and play the group-man, but de- 
mands to know where the group and edueation are 
going. 

The functionalist fallacy may be said to spring 
from a state of historieal-political innocence. To limit 
the teacher’s training almost entirely to technical ex- 
pertness and proficiency is to believe that educational 
progress is solely a matter of enlarging and improving 
the educational apparatus or “plant,” to use the edu- 
cational technologist’s jargon. This belief involves 
the premise that we are justified in expecting the 
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near future to be a period of stability, security, and 
peace, a period in which the problems of atomic-energy 
control, national sovereignty, economie insecurity, and 
racial fears have found their solution. For it is only 
in such a blessed state of affairs that the functionalist 
could expect to devote himself with single-mindedness 
to building a bigger and better educational system, 
since he would then not be vexed by the presence of 
controversial issues which, unfortunately, have a way 
of turning out to be the basie issues. But that 
premise is, mildly speaking, questionable. The demo- 
cratic state is not in reality that heavenly city which 
the eighteenth-century philosophers described. It 
would help our understanding of the present and 
heighten the predictability of the future of society if 
we defined society less in terms of inherent and im- 
mutable ideas than in terms of the history of its re- 
interpretations necessitated by the dialectie of material 
forees. 

I now turn to the less extreme functionalist. His 
opposition to the history of education is more con- 
structive in that he proposes to replace it by some 
sort of sociology of education. If there is vagueness 
on his part as to what such a sociology might be, 
there is at least clearness as to what history unfor- 
tunately has been. His criticisms of the manner in 
which it has usually been written and taught are 


‘largely justified, and I suspect that much of his oppo- 


sition is derived from his own unpleasant memories 
of the courses and texts to which he was once sub- 
jected. There is, for example, Cubberley’s text writ- 
ten in the faet-collecting tradition of scholarship. 
While that author did not wholly lack a philosophy of 
history, his philosophy sustains the work insuffi- 
ciently, and the result is too frequently indiscriminate 
selection and loose organization of the materials. The 
great currents of educational thought are dissipated 
into little pools and rivulets, and the great issues get 
buried inaccessibly under piles of information. These 
deficiencies, whatever the merits of the book, have 
caused lasting distaste in many students for the his- 
tory of education. Monroe, on the other hand, avoided 
the dangers of zealous factualism only to commit the 
opposite error of excessive generalization. Some sec- 
tions of his text on the history of education deteriorate 
into a veritable carnival of classification in which such 
ghostly characters as “humanistie realists,” “social 
realists,” “sense realists,” “diseiplinarians,” and natu- 
ralistic, scientific, psychological, and sociological “ten- 
dencies” try in vain to leave an impression on the 
student’s mind. Any classification, of course, is likely 
to do violence to the richness and complexity of his- 
tory. But if men are classified by their views on edu- 
cational method—whereby, incidentally, a sop is 
thrown to the functionalist—the result is the impoveri- 
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zation of a branch of history which can be the most 
exciting and rewarding study of man. To give but 
one illustration, what is more trivial and anemic than 
the definition of John Locke as a disciplinarian? 
This sort of educational history is now going out of 
fashion, at least in the leading schools of the country. 
More inelusive interpretations and conceptions are 
being developed, and against these the older objections 
no longer hold true. The history of education is ceas- 
ing to be parochial; it is becoming social and cultural 
history. When this reform is taken into account, the 
wisdom of replacing the history by a sociology of 
education beeomes questionable. For history has 
great advantages over a course presumably limited to 
contemporary life. I shall mention the one which 
seems most significant to me: the incomparable wealth 
of materials history offers for the comparative and 
causal studies of social phenomena and problems, 
studies which enable us to form hypotheses concerning 
the growth and deeay of cultures. Such hypotheses 
must, of course, be tested in the present. Yet the 
unhistorieal sociologist should remember that the pres- 
ent without the aid of the past is incapable of formu- 
lating such hypotheses. Historical studies are of 
irreplaceable educational value when they allow the 
student to observe and examine repeatedly major 
social phenomena and problems under sets of variable 
conditions. This is equivalent to saying that history 
is a rational, if not scientific, study of society. So 
taught, it ean become a safeguard against the irra- 
tonal judgments and “solutions” of contemporary 
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problems and a prevention of the numerous quackeries, 
economie, political, and religious, which are the result. 

The history of education treats many problems 
which acquire importance by their very recurrence in 
the course of Western civilization, and which thus 
become foei of interest and understanding in the stu- 
dent’s mind. Issues such as private vs. publie educa- 
tion, centralized vs. decentralized systems of educa- 
tion, state vs. chureh control, the relationship between 
economie interests and educational ideals, and between 
social survival and political indoctrination are some 
of the perennial problems for which the history of 
education offers incomparable opportunities of empiri- 
eal study. When some of these same problems are 
discussed in only a contemporary frame of reference, 
they are likely to arouse resistance and even resent- 
ment among students who feel their own beliefs 
abruptly brought to trial. But when, as I have been 
able to observe in my own classes, the approach is 
gradual and the so-called controversial or touchy is- 
sues are shown to have a history, which is the history 
of the conditions and causes of their emergence and 
development, far less subjective and impassioned views 
become the basis for their discussion. Onee the study 
of history is defined as the empirical understanding 
of man’s problems, it will cease to be regarded as use- 
less antiquarianism or as the nonfunctional ornament 
of a liberal education. My own reasoned opinion is 
that it is as indispensable for the welfare and sanity 
of society as is the study of physical science. 





FOREIGN STUDENTS AND AMERICAN 
CULTURE 


Ir is now quite clear that large numbers of foreign 
students will flock to the institutions of higher eduea- 
tion in the United States. They are already being 
sent by governments; the Fulbright Act will provide 
for an inereasing number in addition to those coming 
under grants made available through the official Inter- 
American agencies; a number of foundations, which 
have for some years provided scholarships and fellow- 
ships for students from the respective countries with 
which they are associated, will probably have larger 
funds available to extend their activities; and col- 
leges and universities will be encouraged through the 
activities of the Institute of International Education 
to increase the provisions for the exchange of stu- 
dents. The specialized interests of the foreign stu- 
dents range over the whole field of studies that are 
to be found in the eolleges and universities. With 
ippropriate guidance no student from abroad need 
find any diffieulty in selecting an institution most 


suitable for his needs. The problem of housing, while 
it presents serious difficulties at present, can in normal 
times be solved. The number of International Houses 
will probably have to be increased. 

There is one aspect of the whole problem of stu- 
dent exchange which deserves more attention than it 
has reeeived. In discussing the exchange of students 
and the contribution that it can make to promoting 
international understanding and good will, there is 
too widespread a tendency to assume that this de- 
sirable end can be achieved merely by the fact that 
students go to countries other than their own. It is 
assumed that mere presence in a foreign atmosphere 
will enable the student to absorb a real understanding 
of the culture of a foreign country. But unless direct 
efforts are made to initiate the student into the eul- 
ture of the country in which he has chosen to study, 
the statement, Coelum non animum mutant qui trans 
mare currunt, will continue to remain true. While 
it is a fact that students go abroad to cultivate their 
special interests, nothing is more essential than to see 
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to it that they receive some direct and organized en- 
lightenment on the culture of the foreign country 
where they are studying. If the main value of student 
exchange is to be achieved, it is essential that those 
who come to the United States be required, even if 
some other requirements for a degree have to be 
waived, to take a course on American culture and civ- 
ilization. With the rapid expansion of such courses in 
colleges and universities, such a requirement should 
no longer present any serious difficulties. Although a 
course adapted to students who already have some 
background of American culture may not always be 
suited to the foreign students, it could be supple- 
mented by visits and field studies. The important 
point, however, is to look upon students who travel 
from one country to another as “Merchants of Light,” 
as Bacon would have called them.—I. L. K. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY TO OFFER NEW 
COURSES IN THE HUMANITIES 


SrupEeNntTs at Rutgers University are showing an in- 
creased interest in philosophy, intellectual history, and 
literature, according to a report from Harry G. Owen, 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences. To meet this in- 
creased interest in the humanities new courses are 
being offered. In one new course, “The European 
Renaissance,” designed to interpret that movement 
from the point of view of history, art, literature, and 
philosophy, representatives of-the four departments 
concerned will participate in each of the lectures in 
order to enable students “to obtain a more fully 
rounded understanding of the subject.” In a course, 
“Introduction to the Humanities,” offered this year, 
instructors in art, music, and literature co-operated. 
Ten new courses, including courses on American phi- 
losophers and the political philosophies of Hobbes and 
Dewey, in the philosophy department will provide a 
completely new major in that field. 

New courses will be offered in the English depart- 
ment to interest students in good literature and to give 
them a fuller understanding of the language. A 
course on “Voice and Diction” will aim at the develop- 
ment of voice use through correct phrasing, modula- 
tion, and accepted pronunciation. In the history de- 
partment new courses will be offered in the field of 
intellectual history and on the constitutional and eco- 
nomic histories of various nations. Increased interest 
in Portuguese has been met by the addition of a course 
on oral and written practice, with readings to afford an 
understanding of Portuguese culture and civilization. 


NEW COUNSELING PLAN OF STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, BLOOMS- 
BURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

THE State Teachers College (Bloomsburg, Pa.) has 
adopted a new counseling plan, developed by Harvey 
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A. Andruss, president, designed to encourage worthy 
young people to enter the teaching profession, espe- 
cially to elect the elementary field where a great need 
of teachers exists. The present drive for higher sal- 
aries for teachers can be justified only if the pro- 
fession continues to demand of those entering high 
standards of academic preparation, desirable person- 
ality traits, and indication of professional promise. 
Sinee a large number of freshmen, although enrolled 
in teachers colleges, are not considering the teaching 
profession, a counseling system becomes important in 
helping the student to make up his mind on what he 
would like to do, and to assure the college that those 
students who continue have the academic quality, per- 
sonality traits, and professional promise desirable in 
teachers. The “Bloomsburg Plan” sets up some of 
the aspects of the tutorial plan with a ratio of one 
to ten or fewer students to each faculty counselor. 
Freshmen are assigned on an alphabetical basis to fac- 
ulty members and upperclass men to departmental 
directors. As the plan develops, students will be given 
a choice of faculty counselors. 

The faculty members will be kept informed of the 
students’ grade reports periodically and will be pro- 
vided with profile charts on the results of placement 
tests, including intelligence quotients, English, read- 
ing, social studies, natural sciences, mathematics, and 
contemporary affairs. These will be discussed with 
each student. 

In addition to individual consultations, the entire 
faculty will hold a general discussion of selected cases 
during the semester, the results of which will be re- 
ferred to the Student Progress Committee for action. 
When the semester grades are available, they are used 
by the counselors to advise their students to plan 
the work of the new semester. Faculty members are 
encouraged to have available information on the status 
of the present drive for higher salaries of teachers, 
as well as on the efforts to improve the social status 
of the profession, and so help the college to fulfill its 
role in Pennsylvania’s educational plan—to educate 
teachers for the publie schools of the Commonwealth. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL LIBRARIAN-TRAINING 
PROGRAM AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Grorce WM. McCLELLAND, president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, announced on February 2 
that the library will conduct an experimental librarian- 
training program, to be inaugurated in September, 
which will combine the advantages of formal instrue- 
tion with paid apprenticeship. Classes and seminar 
groups will be conducted by the director of the li- 
brary, Charles W. David, and by members of his staff. 
The announcement continues: 
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A two-year period of instruction, in connection with 
actual library work, will be given to a small number of 
carefully selected college and university graduates. In 
addition to the usual techniques of library operation, the 
importance of a fundamental knowledge of books and 
printed material will be stressed. Applicants accepted 
for the program will be considered regular members of 
the library staff during training and will receive salaries. 
At the conclusion of the two-year program the trainees 
will be given certificates granted by the library, 


THE COMMISSION ON MOTION PICTURES 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 

To facilitate the distribution and utilization of com- 
mercially produced films suitable to adult-education 
programs, a Commission on Motion Pictures in Adult 
Education—work sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Edueation, activities financed by 
Teaching Film Custodians, Ine., a nonprofit educa- 
tional organization—has been established. The com- 
mission of 18 members, organized under the chairman- 
ship of Morse A. Cartwright, director, American 
Association for Adult Education, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York 27, with L. Harry Strauss as execu- 
tive secretary, with headquarters at 19 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, are representative leaders of the 
country’s adult-education activities. 

The distribution of commercially produced films, 
with educational possibilities, formerly limited to use 
by elementary and secondary schools, has been broad- 
ened to promote incorporation into the educational 
programs for adults. Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America, has requested 
the commission to establish criteria for selection and 
to determine effective distribution channels. 

Mr. Cartwright has emphasized the necessity of per- 
fecting evaluating methods so that films may be used 
not only for “adult discussion purposes,” but as 


“strictly informational devices” as well. Evaluation ~ 


of available material, with subsequent distribution, ts 
among the immediate objectives of the commission; 
long-term aims include the widening of the area of 
search for potentially valuable films which will satisfy 
adult-edueation needs and desires. 

Aid in selection and review has been willingly 
offered by at least two organizations now active in the 
field of adult education: the Chicago Film Workshop 
and the Institute of Adult Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Films selected, evaluated, 
and annotated will eventually become available 
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through Teaching Films Custodians, Ine., 25 West 43d 
Street, New York 18. 


FILMS FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


FOLLOWING a conference at the December, 1946, 
meeting of the American Library Association between 
Mrs. Aubry Lee Graham, chairman, Audio-Visual 
Committee, and Roger Albright, of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association, conditions were negotiated under 
which libraries may license films from Teaching Film 
Custodians, an agency operating the nonprofit-film 
distribution of the Motion Picture Association. This 
expansion in the wider use of the motion picture in 
community education implements the program re- 
cently announced by Erie Johnston, president, Motion 
Picture Association. 

Teaching Film Custodians began the distribution 
to schools eight years ago, when groups of subject- 
matter teachers appraised thousands of films produced 
for theatre use and selected those which would also 
be useful in the institutional programs of schools. 
The arrangements for film distribution have now been 
liberalized and films are available for use in informal 
programs which have educational purpose and intent. 
Public libraries will be enabled to render larger service 
within their local communities as clearing houses of 
information and booking agencies to secure films for 
local organizations. It is expected that libraries will 
reach a large nonreading publie through the distri- 
bution of motion pictures particularly in the non- 
fiction, nonentertainment fields, as well as through 
films on travel, international relations, health, com- 
munity planning, problems of democracy, and many 
other subjects that contribute to good citizenship. 
Such films, accompanied by forum discussions, will 
bring added values. 

Libraries may acquire the Teaching Film Cus- 
todians’ subjects only for educational use in com- 
munity or group meetings. Films may not be used 
when admission fees are charged or be made available 
to individuals for family use for home entertain- 
ment. A new catalogue, just published contains titles 
and descriptions of about 600 films. 

Libraries interested in the plan for a motion-pic- 
ture-distribution program may obtain information 
from the director, Educational Services, Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, Inc., 1600 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Report to Readers of ScHoon anp Society: Be- 
ginning with this number, we will publish each week 
an item eoncerning the member-subscribers to your 


journal. As of April 1, out of a total of 6,562 sub- 
seribers, our sustaining members numbered 1,450; our 
active members, 1,404. An increase in the number of 
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subscriptions is of vital importance to all our readers. 
Shifts in each category will be reported from time to 
time in these columns. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND Epwarp R. BartLett, professor of 
religious education, DePauw University (Greencastle, 
Ind.), whose appointment as dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, was reported in ScHooL AND Society, Juue 28, 
1941, has been appointed president, Iliff School of 
Theology (Denver). Dr. Bartlett, who has served the 
university in the professorship since 1923, will assume 
his new duties, August 1, succeeding the late Harry 
T. Morris who died over a year ago. 


Mary F. WILuLIAMs, personnel worker with the 
American Red Cross, has been appointed dean of 
women, Middlebury ( Vt.) College, to succeed Millicent 
Cox Woodward, whose appointment was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, September 15, 1945. Dr. Wil- 
liams will assume her new duties, April 16. 


EpitH M. SuTHERLAND, dean and assistant to the 
headmistress, Annie Wright Seminary (Tacoma, 
Wash.), will assume new duties as dean of the upper 
and lower schools, Miss Beard’s School (Orange, 
N. J.), in September. 


Ricuarp M. Drake, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has been appointed assistant dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences. 


LAWRENCE R. Harstap, director of the laboratory 
of applied physics, the Johns Hopkins University, has 
been named director of the university’s new Institute 
for Cooperative Research. In announcing Dr. Haf- 
stad’s appointment, Isaiah Bowman, president of the 
university, said that it is apparent that a great deal 
of government research will have to be continued in 
the interest of national health, welfare, and safety, in 
addition to meeting the demands that industry makes 
on the university. The institute, designed to meet 
these demands, will, “as occasion arises, cross the lines 
of all the schools and divisions, including the science 
departments in the schools of Higher Studies, Engi- 
neering, Medicine, and Hygiene and Public Health 
and the applied-physies laboratory.” 


RayMonp B. Seymour is director of the Industrial 
Research Institute of the University of Chattanooga 
(Tenn.). The institute, organized in 1945, is ecorre- 


lated with the advancement of education and indus- 
trial research and lists among its objectives “the de- 
velopment of southern resources, the attraction of sci- 
entists to the region, the training of graduate students 
in research methods, and the strengthening of the sci- 
ence department of the university.” 
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JACK ManrrIN, assistant professor of marketing and 
management, University of Denver, has been appointed 
director of the university’s School of Hotel and Res- 
taurant Management to succeed Russell Kramer, who 
has resigned to accept a post as assistant general sales 
manager in charge of institutional sales for S & W 
Fine Foods, Ine., San Francisco. 


ArtTHUR Kent Davis, instructor, tutor, and chair- 
man of the board of advisers of the department of 
social relations, Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a newly created department of 
sociology, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.). Dr. 
Davis, who will have the rank of associate professor 
of sociology, will assume his new duties in September. 
Harold A. Larrabee, chairman of the division of social 
studies, in discussing the future of the new depart- 
ment, said that the freshmen course in introduction 
to social institutions, suspended during the war, will 
be reconstituted as a sophomore introductory course 
in sociology and that advanced courses to form a 
major program will be added later. 


Frep J. ScHMIpT, associate professor of industria! 
arts, Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), has 
been promoted to a full professorship and named hea 
of the department to succeed Orville E. Sink, who will 
retire in August after 41 years of service. Mr. Sink 
was the first professor to go to the college in 1918 
when the Ball brothers purchased the property of the 
college and gave it to the state. 


JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN, assistant professor of phi- 
losophy, College of Arts and Sciences, Tulane Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor of philosophy 
in the university’s Graduate School. Harold Hughes, 
formerly associate professor of law and economies, 
University of Tulsa (Okla.), has been named pro- 
fessor of economics, College of Commerce and Busi- 
ness Administration. 


Aw announcement of the following promotions at 
Smith College was sent to Schoo. anp Soctety by 
Robert Withington, professor of English language 
and literature, under date of March 13: to professor- 
ships, Helen Muchnie (Slavie languages and litera- 
tures) and Vera A. Sickels (speech); to associate 
professorships, Gwendolen Margaret Carter and John 
Calyer Ranney (government), Anna M. Hamlin (mu- 
sic), Charles Hunt Page (sociology), Helen Louise 
Russell (physical education), and Dorothy Walsh 
(philosophy) ; and to assistant professorships, Lillian 
M. Mancini (physical education) and Anne Frances 
O’Neill (mathematies). 


THE REVEREND CHARLES TREXLER, who was recently 
discharged as a colonel after six years in the Army 
Chaplain Corps, has been appointed to the staff of the 
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department of religion and psychology, Muhlenberg 
College (Allentown, Pa.). 


Tue REVEREND JAMES H. Coss, an authority on 
Pauline thought and a member of the staff of the 
“Encyclopaedia Britannica,” is giving a ministerial 
course covering a study of the Gospel of St. John 
at Kansas Wesleyan University (Salina) during the 
spring term. 


Tue following visiting lecturers will address the In- 
stitute of International Affairs to be held at Grinnell 
(Iowa) College, July 10-13 and 17-20; Wilson Leon 
Godshall, head of the department of international rela- 
tions, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.) ; David M. 
Pletcher, associate professor of history, Knox College 
(Galesburg, Ill.); and Arnold J. Zurcher, professor 
of political science, New York University. Joseph 
Dunner, head of the department of political science, 
and R. Homer Norton, head of the department of his- 
tory, Grinnell College, will also speak at the institute. 
The visiting lecturers will serve informally in summer- 
session classes during the interim between the two ses- 
sions of the institute. 


Lan Cuv, a native of Kiangsu Province (China), 
has been appointed associate professor of electrical 
engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


ARCHIE ALLEN, physical director and coach at 
North High School (Binghamton, N. Y.), sueceeded 
Warren L. Huston as instructor in physical education, 
Springfield (Mass.) College, April 1. 


Orpway TeEaD, chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education, New York City, delivered the Inglis Lec- 
ture at Harvard University, March 26. Mr. Tead 


addressed the annual meeting of the Harvard Teachers 


Association on the topic, “Equalizing Educational Op- 
portunities beyond the Secondary Schools.” 


THE National Self Government Committee, Inc., 80 
Broadway, New York 5, recently announced that, 
under a change in the By-Laws approved by the di- 
rectors late in 1946, five junior directors have been 
elected and will hereafter take part in conducting the 
affairs of the committee. Those elected are: Lloyd 
Marcus, Harvard University; Howard Sanders, Cor- 
nell University; Robert S. Smith and William B. 
Welling, Yale University; and Warren Solodar, New 
York University. 


THE REVEREND JOHN W. THOMAS, whose appoint- 
ment as professor of practical theology, Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary (Chester, Pa.), was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, December 2, 1944, has been 
named associate director of the Ministers’ and Mis- 
sionaries’ Benefit Board, Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, sueceeding on June 15 the Reverend G. Merrill 
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Lenox, who assumed his duties as executive secretary 
of the Detroit Council of Churches, Mareh 15. 


THomas R. Coxe, professor of school administra- 
tion, College of Education, University of Washington 
(Seattle), has been requested by General MacArthur’s 
Headquarters to serve overseas as a consultant to his 
staff relative to educational problems in Japan and 
Korea. Dr. Cole will advise and assist officials of 
Japanese and Korean institutions of higher education 
and the staff of the Ministry of Education in Japan 
and of the Department of Edueation in Korea in 
establishing methods of accreditation for institutions 
of secondary and college levels. Dr. Cole expects to 
return to Seattle about June 1. 


Henry C. MonTGoMERrY, associate professor of clas- 
sies, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the American Classical 
League, to succeed Clyde Pharr, professor of Latin 
and Greek, Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.). 
Ernest H. Hahne, president, Miami University, has 
announced that after June 1 the national offices of 
the league will be moved to Oxford from Nashville, 
where they have been for the past five years. 


Tue following are the newly elected officers of 
the Southwestern Philosophical Conference: Gustav 
Mueller, professor of philosophy, University of Okla- 
homa, president; Archie J. Bahm, associate professor 
of philosophy, University of Denver, vice-president ; 
and Anna D. McCracken, of the University of Kan- 
sas, secretary-treasurer. New members elected to the 
Executive Committee are; Hubert G. Alexander, as- 
sistant professor of philosophy, University of New 
Mexico; Edward §S. Robinson, of the University of 
Kansas; and R. A. Tsanoff, professor of philosophy, 
Rice Institute (Houston, Tex.). 


Puiuip §. WALDECK, a former lieutenant commander 
in the Navy, has been appointed the first state super- 
visor of industrial arts in Ohio. 


Epna Mar OLIvErR, whose appointment as acting 
superintendent of schools, Palo Alto County (Iowa), 
was reported in ScHoot anp Socrety, September 4, 
1943, has been named to the superintendency to sue- 
ceed Roy E. Johnston, who resigned following his re- 
turn from the armed services to accept a post with the 
Veterans Administration in Des Moines. 


JOHN J. TIGERT, since 1928 president, University of 
Florida, will retire on September 1. 


JOHN MANVILLE SAYLES, president, New York State 
College for Teachers (Albany), has retired because of 
ill health. Milton G. Nelson, dean, has been serving 
as acting president since February 6, when Dr. Sayles 
was first stricken with a heart ailment. 
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ARTHUR Fort HARMAN, president, Alabama College 
(Montevallo), has announced his intention to retire 
on September 1. 


Joun A. Ross, Jr., president, Clarkson College of 
Technology (Potsdam, N. Y.), has announced his re- 
tirement from active duties on June 1. His formal 
resignation will become effective, October 1, 1948, 
when he will have reached the age of seventy years. 


V. T. Tuayer, educational director, Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools (New York 23), has announced his resig- 
nation “to take effect not later than July 1, 1948.” 
While Dr. Thayer’s plans at this time are not definite, 
he intends to devote his time, when relieved of ad- 
ministrative duties, to writing and teaching. 


THE REVEREND LyFrorD PATERSON EDWARDS, pro- 
fessor of sociology, Bard College (Annandale-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.), has retired after 28 years of service 
as a teacher. 


Recent Deaths 


GERTRUDE L. Caxzy, former director of art educa- 
tion in the publie schools of Duluth (Minn.), died, 
March 3, according to a report sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society under date of March 24 by Linus W. Kline, 
professor emeritus of education, Skidmore College. 
Miss Carey, who had served as an instructor in fine 
arts, College of William and Mary, in addition to her 
long period of service in public-school work, was co- 
author with Dr. Kline of “A Measuring Seale for 
Free-Hand Drawing,” which is reported to have given 
“sound aid to pupil and teacher for over a quarter of 
a century.” 


Seconpo Marcuisio, retired professor of Italian, 
St. John’s University (Brooklyn), died, March 23, at 
the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Marchisio, who 
was born in Italy, came to the United States in 1883 
and served as a teacher of languages (1884-1913), St. 
Francis College (Brooklyn), and at the university 
(1913-40). 


JAMES PARMELEE RicHArDSON, Parker professor of 
law and political science, Dartmouth College, died, 
March 24, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Rich- 
ardson, who had been on leave of absence since 1944 
because of ill health, had served the college since 1917. 


JosrePpH D. Tuisopeau, founder (1888) of the Thi- 
bodeau Business College (Fall River, Mass.), died, 
March 26, at the age of eighty-two years. Mr. Thi- 
bodeau had served as principal of the college until he 
retired in January, 1946. 


SisTER ReGcinA BERNARD, teacher of art, St. Aloysius 
Academy (Jersey City, N. J.), died, March 27, at the 
age of sixty-eight years. 
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WituraM C. Carp, director of musie, Loomis Schoo] 
(Windsor, Conn.), died, March 28. 


Witu1AM BerryMan Scort, professor emeritus of 
geology and paleontology, Princeton University, sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, March 29, at the age of 
eighty-nine years. Dr. Scott, an international author- 
ity on fossil mammals, had served the university as 
assistant in geology (1880) and Blair professor of 
geology and paleontology (1884-1930). 


Maria VeEAziE Leavitt, retired librarian, New York 
Public Library, died, March 30, at the age of seventy- 
four years. Miss Leavitt had served the library in the 
reference department (1886-1910) and in the division 
of. gifts (1910-1938). She had also served for six 
years as chairman of the Membership Committee of 
the American Library Association. 


Coming Events 


THE fifth annual Midwest Conference on Rural Life 
and Education will be held at the University of Minne- 
sota, April 17-19. The conferences are sponsored by 
the university, the department of rural education, 
NEA, the Minnesota State Department of Education, 
and the Minnesota State Teachers Association. How- 
ard Dawson, director, department of rural education, 
NEA, will be the principal speaker at the business 
sessions. 


OLIVE KenNeDy BANNISTER, lecturer in counseling 
and guidance, Western Reserve University, is chair- 
man of the Institute on Vocational Counseling to be 
held at Cleveland College, April 24-26. The institute, 
which will have as diseussion leader, C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
professor of educational psychology, University of 
Minnesota, is sponsored by the School of Applied 
Social Sciences and Cleveland College, Western Re- 
serve University; Fenn College; and the Occupational 
Planning Committee of Greater Cleveland. 


Other Items 


M. Lyte Spencer, dean, School of Journalism, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, who is spending the 
academic year 1946-47 at the American University 
at Cairo, as reported in ScHoot AND Society, March 
2, 1946, was given recognition recently in a citation 
presented to the university by its president, John S. 
Badeau. The citation, written in Arabie and inclosed 
in a gilt antique Turkish frame, expresses gratitude 
“for the services rendered to the . . . university by 
the School of Journalism, Syracuse University, by its 
dean...” During Dr. Spencer’s first visit to Cairo 
in 1937, he planned and inaugurated the first in- 
struction in journalism in the Arab world and during 
his present visit has laid the basis “for new and sig- 
nificant developments in this department of teaching.” 
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Tue first collegiate edition of Changing World, 
monthly publication of the American Association for 
the United Nations, appeared on March 10. Trygve 
Lie, secretary-general of the UN, in a message to the 
association said; “It is the privilege and duty of 
college men and women to play a leading part [in 
building universal support] essential to the success of 


Shorter Papers. 
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the UN.” Dorothy B. Robins is college-program ad- 
viser for the association, and the editorial board com- 
prises Marvin Kristein, of City College (New York) ; 
Eva Maze, of Barnard College, Columbia University ; 
Sheldon Steinhauser, of Long Island University 
(Brooklyn); and KR. Richard Wohl, of New York 
University at Washington Square. 





APPRAISAL 


THERE are those in education 

Who know a nightmare of frustration— 

A wild dream of endless rows of regimented teachers 
Who bow and scrape in unison... . and prattle on, 
With silly, smug placidity, 

Of “implementing,” “correlating,” “integrating” : 
“Projects,” “eurricula,” and “programs” 

For the Whole Child... . 

His intangibles, his adjustment, 

And the safeguarding of his fragile little self 

Krom the shock of effort, standards of achievement, 
And inhibitions. 


’Tis a disturbing dream of the terrors of a trend 
Wherein our teachers no longer teach, 

But trade their heritage to “modern thought” 
For fancy words grown meaningless and thin 

In long echoings of pale lip service 

To the Loud Lords of Laissez Faire... 

And the Divine Right of Things 

To continue being meaningless 

And cheat our youth of knowledge 

In the name of Modern Education. 


But is it all a dream? 

They say that we should teach the whole child, 
And not just “elements of isolated subject matter” . 
How foggy is the land in which we seek 

This strange entity, The Whole Child! 


Surely, no scientist worthy of the name 

Would try to cram a world into his test tube; 

Then hope to find his way among a million mysteries. 
Rather does he seal off all variables but one— 

To work on that alone, and thus make progress. 


“Fragmentation!” you hear them ery .. . 

“With humans you eannot control the variables 
And isolate one part or action.” 

But in another breath they praise the power 

Of good attention, and the need for concentration. 
And what are these but Nature’s master plans 

For shutting out the throng 

To let the mind explore the individual undisturbed! 


How could the teacher have the whole of any child 
Within the four walls of his classroom for an hour... 
The child, whose endless heritage from Time 

And multitudinous contacts with the World 

Make him a world of complex parts 

Too intricate to deal with all at once? 

Rather, one ean best contribute to the whole 

By modestly augmenting one factor at a time, 

Until the product gains new heights of personality. 


True, there should be integration, 
But that comes last, not first— 
When there are, definitely, skills to be integrated. 


They say we should not mark our pupils 

With the time-honored hierarchy 

Of AandB... andCandD... and E. 

They say we are perverting the gentle uses of the 
alphabet, 

And warping tender personalities 

By branding them with loathsome letters, 

Like ranchers sorting cattle on the range 

Or butchers grading meat. 


And yet I wonder... . 

Do we not prepare a youngster for his world— 
Wherein each one must sometime find his place— 
By showing him exactly where and how he rates, 
Respecting all the many skills and arts 

That men can use? 


Is that not useful knowledge, though the report be 
failure? 

Failure has its uses, as does the roadside sign 

Which warns us of a dead-end street, or the dangers 
of a eliff, 

That we avoid in future, having been warned. 

In life’s great exploration, no explorer of himself 

Can hope to find a fertile soil in every territory; 

Nor should he shun reports from regions 

Where conditions are adverse. 


In a world of science 

We cannot gain by hiding from the facts, 
And least of all from facets about ourselves. 
Then why attack plain speech and “marks”? 
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Why clamor for equivocating euphemism, 

And edueator’s double talk 

To counterfeit achievement in willful ambiguity— 

And throw sand into the eyes of students and their 
parents, 

Lest they see what stands forth for elear discernment 

With or without a teacher’s “peda-goggles” ? 


“Marks are only teachers’ judgments 
And not infallible,” runs the chant. 
And will Society be infallible 
When it marks these future citizens 
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With careful categories of rank and reputation: 
Private, sergeant . . . major, colonel, 

Friend, scoundrel, coward, hero, 

Judge, doctor, boss, or lowest workman— 
Skilled or unskilled, citizen or anarchist, 
Criminal, “drunk,” or “hobo”... 

Leader or lackey? 


\ 
Perhaps we'll be fairer to them then, \ 
If we are more honest with them now. 


WENDALL W. Haner 
Sr, JOSEPH, MICH. 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: MIDSEASON 
HIGHLIGHTS 


“ALL My Sons,” Broadway’s new drama by Arthur 
Miller, presents the finest play this season dealing 
with important contemporary material in a mature, 
significant manner. Mr. Miller reveals a genuine cre- 
ative talent in his skillful presentation of a univer- 
sal idea, dramatic and timely, projective in incisive, 
pungent narrative, consistently entertaining and com- 
pelling. Highly impassioned in his beliefs, he raises 
his story to eloquence and avoids the pitfalls of mere 
rhetoric in his revelation of the truth. Mr. Miller’s 
characters are conceived with understanding and sym- 
pathy, not only in their own milieu, but in the broader 
frame indicated by his narrative. His dialogue is 
pithy and his action has the force and dramatic in- 
evitability of characters forging fulfillment in the fires 
of conflict inherent in themselves and the situation 
into which they are foreed by specific circumstances. 
The result is trenchant drama. 

The story of a genial, shrewd war profiteer, “All 
My Sons” presents a man who carefully evaded re- 
sponsibility for the selling of his firm’s defective 
Army airplane parts thereby precipitating the death 
of 21 Air Corps fliers. He caleulatingly contrives to 
have his foreman, and neighbor, bear the guilt and the 
jail sentence while he, himself, goes free. His elder 
son, an Army flier, is killed, apparently in action, 
and the other son returns home to family and war- 
gained fortunes. Subsequently, he seeks to marry his 
dead brother’s fiancee, daughter of the imprisoned 
foreman, to the alarm of his neurotic mother who has 
never conceded the death of the flier son. As the 
story unfolds, developments contingent upon the pro- 
posed marriage of the son provoke a reappraisal of 
the issues of the trial, also of the flier son’s death. 
The two forces collide, explode, and expose the guilty 
man, resulting in havoe for both families and inevit- 
able tragedy. Avarice, cunning, family loyalties, true 


and false, hypoecrisies, vital sentiments and vitiating 
sentimentalities, chicanery, high purpose and low re- 
solve, all are woven in the impact of the narrative 
with moving effect. The major theme is deeply 
probed and extends beyond the immediate and the 
personal into the universal logically and with sus- 
tained dramatie impact. Like all true tragedy, “All 
My Sons” is a highly moral play. 

The production, however, is another matter, for it 
is by no meaus up to the play and is, at best, routine, 
perfunctory, and superficial. Mordeeai Gorelick’s 
backyard setting is so completely naturalistic, in the 
dated Belasco manner, that it goes dead. Hence, it 
serves only to clutter up the picture rather than to 
create mood. It is completely without the style and 
distinction that have favorably impressed us earlier 
in Gorelick’s work. 

As to the acting, with few exceptions, the per- 
formers fail to realize completely and to fulfill their 
characterizations as the play unfolds in terms of 
specifie progressive character-relation developments. 
They fail to project the drama’s specific intent in its 
entirety. Beth Merrill’s portrayal of the mother is 
altogether too casual, and totally lacking in the in- 
cisiveness, the sustained tension, of the neurotic 
woman she has become. As the father and son, Kd 
Begley and Arthur Kennedy are acceptable, as is Lois 
Wheeler, as the girl. In lesser, though important, 
roles, John MacGovern, Dudley Sadler, Hope Cam- 
eron, and Peggy Meredith are good. The one actor 
in the cast who brings a full understanding to his 
part is Karl Madden in the smaller role of the jailed 
foreman’s son. Madden gives an outstanding per- 
formance, taut, crisp, and always sustaining the inner 
tension of character as integrated, through probingly 
felt conflict, into a climax of terrifying intensity. His 
is the most moving and completely realized sequence 
in the play. With time, concentration, understanding, 
and devotion perhaps the other players will attain a 
comparable degree of artistry. We hope so, for Mr. 
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Miller’s play, being truthful, glows in the hands of 
the true artist and suffers from the casual Broad- 
way “something-like-that” indifference. Despite these 
shortcomings, “All My Sons” is the most moving and 
provocative new play of the season. Arthur Miller 
is a playwright to be watched and keenly anticipated. 

“Another Part of the Forest” is Lillian Hellman’s 
newest Broadway offering. It is a sequel to “The 
Little Foxes,” the stage success of a decade ago which 
the dynamic Tallulah Bankhead popularized with the 
piercing incisiveness, bite, and flair for character- 
ization of which she is past mistress. The schem- 
ing, avaricious, double-dealing Deep South Hubbard 
“Foxes” of 1900, who connived not only against their 
townspeople to sell their native Alabama interests 
out to the North, but fought with no holds barred 
to out-fox each other, are in the new play, traced 
back to 1880. 

Here we meet Marcus Hubbard, the reprehensible 
father of this tribe of Alabama polecats, and a das- 
tardly villain he is. In a cast of characters, largely 
the youthful precursors of the “Foxes,” of which the 
members are either all “black” or all “white,” con- 
sistently alike in their two-dimensional fictjonal qual- 
ity, the predatory Mareus wins only. by a nose. His 
children, in their youth, are every bit as malicious 
and vindictive as when they were shown as the 
“Foxes” and as one-track minded in the villainies 
they perpetrate. All this makes for a contrived, 
hopped-up “ten-twenty-thirty” melodrama. From the 
rise of the first-act curtain, when Regina opens with 
a fanfare of strident, frenzied jealousy—apparently 
an old Hubbard Sabbath custom sirité it disturbs no 
one’s peace—right on through to the bitter end their 
villainies are shrilly and blatantly reiterated. Here, 
for the greater part of the last seemingly endless act 
the crazy wife, Lavinia, proves, with proper documen- 
tation in ye olde Family Bible, that Mareus is a 
cussed villain, a fact that no one has so far even 
thought of disputing. From the very start, Miss Hell- 
man laboriously piles on contrived villainies ineluding 
the papers, robberies, insanity, torture, lechery, more 
papers, even a leer at incest, at such a preposterous 
rate that, being unconvinced, we were utterly bored, 
all of which makes for an uninspired evening. 

Villainy, when you are laid low with it at the first 
glimpse and are subsequently belabored, pummeled, 
and knocked into an insensate state, can be surpris- 
ingly dull. Unless, of course, one suffers from maso- 
chistic tendencies and revels in such pernicious diver- 
sions. It is quite conceivable that this could provide 
comie-strip readers with a vicarious thrill, or that an 
audience of Fascist Storm Troopers would have rel- 
ished such convulsions of venomous villainy. As Miss 
Hellman plans a third play to complete the narrative 
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of the predatory Hubbards, one can only assume that 
the jungle of a Deep South Buchenwald spawned 
them. It is regrettable that in writing “The Little 
Foxes,” the playwright did not let well enough alone. 
And as to the Hubbard trilogy constituting a pene- 
trating social analysis of capitalistic expansion, there 
is obviously an irreconcilable difference between the 
playwright’s intent and her accomplishment, so that 
one can only regard it as pretentious nonsense. 

“Androcles and the Lion,” by George Bernard Shaw, 
is the fourth production presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre, and it is indeed pleasant to report 
that it is a jolly lark which stimulates resounding 
laughter yet, inimitably enough, invites thoughtful 
contemplation, all, characteristically, Shaw at his best. 
Directed by Margaret Webster, ““Androcles” has been 
given a freshness of approach, rich in imaginative 
comic inventiveness, gatching the essence of this pro- 
vocative comedy completely. Wolfgang Roth, who is 
responsible for the sets and costumes, presents a raf- 
fishly stylized. production, gay, nimble, and airily 
witty, especially so in the effete elegance of Caesar 
and his courtiers. Remo Bufano has designed a lion’s 
head with gentle humor. His lion’s duleet growls 
well suit the creature’s comic, bashful mien, more 
mendicant than monster. The music, especially com- 
posed by Mare Blitzstein, is most effective in its rakish 
ealliope-like measures, a happy relief to the blatant, 
meaningless cacophony of the rest of the strident 
score which serves only to distract. 

“Sacrilegious” and “blasphemous” were two of the 
milder epithets hurled at Shaw when “Androcles” 
was first presented in London in 1913 by Granville 
Barker. However, the perspective that time bestows 
reveals Shaw, contrariwise, to be a true prophet and 
crusader for Christianity and democracy, and gen- 
uinely devout. Today state, racial, and religious toler- 
ance is interwoven in an irrevocable whole with eco- 
nomic and political democracy. Shaw’s plea is 
urgently alive and threatens to expose the genial 
genuflections of the creed encrusted as the fatal nod 
that may well bring the sword of Damocles down 
on civilization’s head, as we mirthfully agree, watch- 
ing the droll antics of Androcles and his fellow 
Christian martyrs, and Caesar and his decadent court, 
hilariously at odds. 

Ernest Truex, as the humble, devoted Christian, 
Androcles, gives his best performance, playing con 
sistently in character except for occasional tonal 
lapses into the patterned farceur. John Becher, in 


side the lion’s pelt, is delightfully droll. As the trucu- 
lent, battling, simple-minded Ferovius who is forever 
fighting within himself in his struggles as a convert, 
Victor Jory presents a powerful characterization with 
masterly projection. 


Eli Wallach, as the spineless, 
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cowardly Spintho, is excellent, and Philip Bourneuf, 
as the effete Caesar, is engagingly funny and gives 
one of his best performances of the season. Especial 
mention must be made of Richard Waring as the 
Roman officer who, with disarming affability, presents 
the case of the pagan Romans. Mr. Waring plays 
the Captain admirably, with command, sincerity, and 
poised conviction. As the loyal Christian, Lavinia, 
June Duprez is good; but a more zealous convert, 
almost a fanatic in her belief in and love of Christ, 
might have been more convincing and still stayed 
within the Miss Webster followed. 
Lavinia needs this deep-rooted strength in the best 
scenes of the play, where Shaw comes to grips with 
the issue, Paganism versus Christianity, which is the 
crux of the matter. Miss Duprez struck us as too 
casual and sophisticated. True, womanlike, Lavinia 
says that at times she quite forgets all about her new 
However, it does not seem to us that Shaw 


comedy line 


religion. 
has her speak as a society-satiated sophisticate but 
rather as a patrician convert who is not yet, body and 
soul, given over to her faith. Be that as it may, a 
more beautiful Lavinia than Miss Duprez, one more 
womanly, gentle, and warm, it would be hard to find. 
The lusty feelings the woman arouses in the “hand- 
some Captain” are all genuine, believe me. 

“Yellow Jack,” by the late Sydney Howard in 
collaboration with Paul de Kruif, is the fifth ART 
production and consistently excellent. In a vital and 
moving documentary style of production in which 
in a single, composite set the lights move rapidly 
from scene to scene with no conventional curtain, the 
powerful, vivid story of the struggle to track down 
the mosquito responsible for yellow fever in Cuba 
at the time of the Spanish American War is trench- 
antly projected. Raymond Greenleaf plays Dr. Wal- 
ter Reed, who, with the almost ascetic tenacity of the 
pure scientist, plays the chief detective role in this 
mystery of yellow fever with fine intensity and 
warmth. Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., Victor Jory, Alfred 
Ryder, and, above all, Philip Bourneuf, fellow offi- 
cers and physicians, aid him in his search, and all 
vive excellent accounts of themselves in skillfully con- 
ceived, well-rounded, telling characterizations. The 
Army, which supplies the guinea pigs for the experi- 
ment, is represented by Arthur Keegan, Eli Wallach, 
William Windom, John Becher, and Robert Rawlings, 
typical soldiers of all time, whose performances are 
The sum total is aet- 


incisive, warm, and compelling. 
ing of a high standard in an unusual and significant 
drama commendably directed by Martin Ritt with 
provocative, colorful settings by Wolfgang Roth and 
musie by Lehman Engel. 

A high-water mark for excellent musical produe- 
tions was established with the advent of the new year 
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on Broadway, and leading the list of revivals js 
“Beggar’s Holiday,” a modern adaptation of John 
Gay’s famous 18th-century musical masterpiece, “The 
Beggar’s Opera.” For sheer brilliance, opulence, 
tunefulness, and color in production, score, and book, 
the musical is unbeatable. Featuring a mixed east 
studded with celebrated performers, each inevitably 
right in his role, most prominent of which is the 
Beggar and Hero MacHeath, played by Alfred 
Drake, the original “Oklahoma” Curly, the musical 
insures an evening of unforgettable excitement. 

To Pope’s epitaph on the tombstone in Westminster 
Abbey of that irascible wit and satirist, John Gay, 
the playwright himself added the last word in char- 
acteristic couplet: 


“Life is a jest, and all things show it, 
I thought so onee, and now I know it.” 


Apparently in this rakish mood John LaTouche, 
author, and Duke Ellington, composer, frolicked 
through the original work, under imaginative diree- 
tion by Nicholas Ray. Gay’s 18th-century thieves, 
highwaymen, and harlots were easily enough adapted 
to the modern scene, and 20th-century racketeers and 
their gals carouse and eavort. The result is a richly 
melodie and merry satire, not only on themselves but 
on the society that has bred them. Their amorous 
extravagances and nefarious underworld shenanigans 
make for fast-moving hilarity when stepped off and 
vocalized by such nimble performers, besides the star, 
Alfred Drake, as Zero Mostel, Bernice Parks, Avon 
Long, Jet MacDonald, Mildred Smith, Marie Bryant, 
and a host of others. More colorful and vital use 
of the dance than Valerie Bettis, choreographer, has 
arranged, one could not imagine. In vigorous, sen- 
suous, enchanting movement Miss Bettis succeeds pri- 
marily in continuously promoting the story so that 
its pace is never interrupted for extraneous dance 
numbers. Set and costumed by Oliver Smith and 
Walter Florell, the production has not only vitality 
of design, originality, and stimulating color but a 
movement of its own plus that of the ingenious set- 
tings that unfold before your eyes. It is exciting to 
see the stage used imaginatively and to its fullest 
modern capacity and in its greatest scenie and light- 
ing possibilities. Above all, Duke Ellington’s vigorous 
score is tuneful, and shortly the dises and the air- 
waves will be bringing you “Tomorrow Mountain,” 
“When I Walk with You,” “I’ve Got Me,” “I Wanna 
Be Bad,” “Women, Women, Women,” and “Tooth and 
Claw,” to mention a few. Perry Watkins and John 
Sheppard, Jr., have indeed done themselves proud in 
their first production and have set up a challenge 
which even they, themselves, may find difficult to meet. 
WILLIAM BEYER 
NEw YorK, N. Y. 
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